PART v: 1771-5
do him good, (laughing.) No, Sir, this affectation will not
pass; - it is mighty idle. In such a state as ours, who would
not wish to please the Chief Magistrate?5 GOLDSMITH. 'I
do wish to please him. I remember a line in Dryden3 -
"And every poet is the monarch's friend."
It ought to be reversed,' JOHNSON. Tsfay, there are finer
lines in Dryden on this subject: -
"For colleges on bounteous Kings depend,
And never rebel was to arts a friend."
GOLDSMITH. 'The greatest musical performers have but
small emoluments. [Felice] Giardini [the violinist], I am told,
does not get above seven hundred a year.9 JOHNSON. 'That
is, indeed, but little for a man to get, who does best that
which so many endeavour to do. There is nothing, I think,
in which the power of art is shown so much as in playing on
the fiddle. In all other things we can do something at first.
Any man will forge a bar of iron, if you give him a hammer;
not so well as a smith, but tolerably. A man will saw a piece
of wood, and make a box, though a clumsy one; but give him
a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, and he can do nothing.5
On Monday, April 19, he called on me with Mrs Wil-
liams, in Mr Strahan's coach, and carried me out to dine
with Mr [James] Elphinston, at his academy at Kensington.3
A printer having acquired a fortune sufficient to keep his
coach, was a good topick for the credit of literature. Mrs Wil-
liams said, that another printer, Mr [Archibald] Hamilton,
had not waited so long as Mr Strahan, but had kept his coach
several years sooner. JOHNSON, 'He was hi the right. Life
is short. The sooner that a man begins to enjoy his wealth
the better.5
Mr Elphinston talked of a new book that was much ad-
mired, and asked Dr Johnson if he had read it. JOHNSON.
'I have looked into it.* 'What, (said Elphinstone,) have you
not read it through?5 Johnson, offended at being thus
pressed, and so obliged to own his cursory mode of reading,
answered tartly, 'No, Sir, do you read books through?
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